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Indian Advance toward Citizenship 

Some of the resolutions adopted by the 
Y.M.C.A. National Indian Student Confer- 
ence recently held at Estes Park, Colorado, 
invite attention. The Indians of the rising 
generation are of the opinion that when a 
member of their race has completed the full 
course of study prescribed by the Federal 
Indian Bureau he should receive the full 
rights of citizenship. The menial responsi- 
bilities of guardianship was urged upon their 
people. Resolutions were passed against 
demoralizing practices, such as the use of 
drugs, and participating in pagan practices 
for the amusement of white people. Fur- 
thermore, the resolutions indicate that these 
Indian students look toward a termination 
of the government wardship of the Indians 
and their complete merging in the general 
population of the country. Full liberty of 
individual choice in religion is one of the 
interests that is persistently advocated. 

Some Hints regarding Missionary 
Education in China 

F. H. P. Sailer, writing in the Chinese 
Recorder under the title "Impressions of 
Missionary Education in China," makes 
some sane remarks about methods. The 
writer is highly appreciative of the efforts 
which are being put forth in Chinese mission- 
ary education, but his high appreciation 
impels him to state some ways in which 
improvements might be made. For in- 
stance, he says that the first impression he 
derived from his four months' study of 
Chinese missions was that there is no clear 
consensus of opinion as to the aims of 
denominational educational work. He 
offers some suggestions as to what the aims 
might well be, but he is more concerned 
that the educational leaders should have 



clearly in mind some tentative conclusions 
respecting aims, and should endeavor to 
work these out into larger unified policies 
for whole sections of country. Mr. Sailer 
has some remarks to make about the rela- 
tion of Western education to Chinese life 
which is no less significant. In brief, he is 
inclined to the opinion that Western educa- 
tion is as yet too much of a new patch on an 
old garment, and that not enough care has 
been taken to adapt it to the texture of its 
background. Three facts, he thinks, should 
be remembered: (i) that the aim of all edu- 
cation is the most effective participation in 
the social institutions of family, vocation, 
community, church, and state; (2) that 
the school exists originally to supplement 
education derived from other less artificial 
institutions; (3) that it is exceedingly sub- 
ject to traditions, so that its methods tend 
to persist long after the circumstances that 
created them have passed away. With such 
conceptions of education in mind he makes 
the following comparisons: (1) that West- 
ern education recognizes the necessity of 
background for thorough understanding, 
while Chinese education ignores it ; (2) that 
life in the West today supplies in itself a 
rich background on which the school may 
build, while Chinese life as yet offers a 
comparatively meager content along this 
line; (3) that the need of interpretative 
material is not nearly so great where, as in 
the West, the ideas that are being intro- 
duced are homogeneous with the West, as it 
is in China where ideas foreign to the old 
civilization are being presented. 

Anglican Mission Progress in Africa 

The Churchman for October 28, 1916, 
provides its readers with an interesting 
comparison of statistics for the kingdom of 
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Uganda during the years 1911 and 1915. 
The native population is steadily decreas- 
ing, but the growth of Christianity is 
remarkable. During these years the native 
Anglican church of Uganda shows an in- 
crease of over 46,000 adherents, and the 
Roman Catholic church nearly 6,500. In 
the same period the Mohammedans have 
decreased more than 3,000 and the pagan 
population has dropped more than 73,000. 
The combined Christian adherents now 
number considerably more than half the 
population of Uganda. 

Dr. Bliss, Founder of the Syrian 
Protestant College 

The death of Dr. Daniel Bliss on July 28, 
at Beirut, Syria, marks the end of one of the 
great missionaries of Christianity. Having 
lived to the age of ninety-three, he was 
known as the "Grand Old Man of Syria." 
After serving in Syria for seven years as a 



missionary, in 1862 he was sent home for the 
purpose of presenting his plans for the pro- 
posed Protestant college. The college was 
finally incorporated under the laws of the 
state of New York, and its first trustees 
were business men closely allied to the 
American Board. Dr. Bliss had the satis- 
faction of securing the first $100,000 for the 
endowment of the institution. The first 
year the college was opened only sixteen 
students were enrolled, but a steady growth 
continued until, in the year before the 
outbreak of the European war, nearly a 
thousand students were in attendance, and 
there was a teaching staff of eighty pro- 
fessors and tutors. The growth and influ- 
ence of this educational institution indicate 
somewhat the important place Dr. Bliss 
filled in the life of Syrian Christians. One 
of the delightful remembrances is that Dr. 
Bliss was permitted to see his son assume the 
father's mantle as president of the college. 
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Episcopal Church and Religions 
Education 

The joint session on "Social Service and 
Religious Education" which was held by the 
Episcopalians in St. Louis, on October 23, 
bears witness to the dual emphasis in 
modem religion. It is quite apparent from 
the trend of discussion during this session 
that many Episcopalian leaders are sensible 
of the increasing need of religious education. 
For instance, the Bishop of Tennessee stated 
that the work done by the General Board 
of Religious Education was the most indus- 
trious, intelligent, and consecrated activity 
in the church's work. Mr. Robert Gardiner, 
the vice-president of the General Board of 
Religious Education, declared that the most 
damnable heresy in the United States today 
is the idea that it makes no difference what 
one believes. He thought that it is of para- 
mount importance what one believes, and 
that to help men think intelligently and 



rightly is the aim of religious education. 
Bishop Lawrence voiced his concern for the 
development of religious leaders. The 
greatest problem of religious education, as he 
sees it, is that of transportation and distri- 
bution, how to get the goods needed to the 
people. The answer, he understands, rests 
in organization. The work of religious 
education, under the direction of the 
General Board, has been divided into four 
departments: (1) the parochial department, 
including the home and Sunday school; 
(2) the secondary-schools department, where 
the church seeks to keep in touch with the 
developing child; (3) the college depart- 
ment, which endeavors still to hold the 
young men and women who, cut loose from 
all home ties, are in great danger from 
temptations; and (4) the theological depart- 
ment, which endeavors to make the seminary 
courses more attractive to the best of the 
college men. The Bishop of Tennessee 



